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St. Paul's Conception of Christ ; or, The Doctrine of the Second 
Adam. The Sixteenth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. 
By Rev. David Somerville, M.A., Roseburn Free Church, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897; imported by 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. Pp. xvi -j- 33 1- $3- 

We have here a strong, clear, and inspiring exposition of Paul's 
ideas of Jesus. The arrangement of the material is excellent. The 
style, though prolix, is lucid and energetic. The author has an insight 
into the problems involved and an understanding of the modern 
critical attitude toward Paul. The work shows maturity of study and 
judgment. 

The book is a defense of Paulinism. Its primary interest is to vin- 
dicate the Pauline conception of Christ. Its character, therefore, is 
apologetic rather than strictly biblical -theological. But the method 
of the book is right, and the author is familiar with the extensive 
recent literature on the Pauline theology. He acknowledges admira- 
tion for and indebtedness to the principles of Ritschlianisrn. Modern 
interpretations of Paul are candidly presented and often sympathetic- 
ally considered, even though uniformly rejected at the end. 

There are three elements in the book : (1) the origin and content 
of Paul's conception of Christ ; (2) the relation of the Pauline Christ 
to the historical Jesus ; (3) the validity of Paul's conception of Christ 
for modern theology. The origin of Paul's conception of Christ is 
treated in chap. 1, the content of the conception is given in chaps. 
2-6, and chap. 7 treats of the Christ of history and the Pauline 
interpretation. Throughout the exposition of Paul's ideas of Jesus 
the effort is made to show the permanent truth and validity of the 
apostle's teaching. 

As to the source of Paul's conception of Christ, it was the experi- 
ence of the new divine life which he found in living union with his 
Lord. His Christology is the account of that experience in the terms 
suggested by thought and reflection upon it. It was not a philosoph- 
ical conception, nor did he receive it from others, but directly from 
Christ himself (pp. 14, 15). 
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The apostle's idea of Jesus is briefly this : " He is at once the 
Pneumatic or Spiritual Man, in whom the Holy Spirit of God is opera- 
tive as the very principle of his personality; and the Man who is the 
Son of God, the embodiment, through his full participation of the life 
of the Father, of the filial relation of man to God" (p. 35). Jesus 
realized in himself the human ideal, and through him others are 
enabled to do the same. But this perfection of Christ was not reached 
until his exaltation, and only then — not during his earthly life — did 
he become the dispenser of spiritual energy to men (p. 41). ' There- 
fore the apostle makes no use of the Jesus of history, but deals with 
him in the risen state. 

This power to recreate humanity Christ obtained by his death, 
"because of the representative character which attaches to his personal 
act in dying for men, by which he determined human life and destiny 
toward God and righteousness, even as the act of the first Adam had 
determined it toward sin and death" (p. 73). His death was "some- 
thing more than a revelation of the love of God, it was an accomplish- 
ment as well, an offering to God, a deed that effected the redemption 

of men God redeems us by the death of Christ, and so reveals 

his love. Redemption is an objective benefit that has been obtained 
for us by the death of his Son" (p. 77). That is to say, there was a 
theological necessity, aside from the historical necessity, that Jesus 
should die. 

But why this theological necessity ? Mr. Somerville thinks that 
Paul has given no certain answer to this question, that he never for- 
mulated his views on the atonement (p. 80). But he is sanguine 
enough to believe that he can discover the apostle's explanation of the 
necessity, and is sure that it does not lie in the idea of sacrifice as 
elaborated in the legal system of the Jews. " The language is bor- 
rowed from that ceremonial cultus which prescribed animal sacrifice as 
a means of propitiation," but "it would be unwarrantable to apply it 
to the death of Christ, for we degrade his offering by regarding it as 
a sacrifice of that sort" (p. 85). Here the defender of Paulinism over- 
powers the interpreter of Paulinism. It is true that it is very difficult 
to persuade the modern mind that Jesus had to die because of, and in 
order to consummate, the sacrificial system of Judaism. But it may be 
quite confidently held that Paul, the Jew, read the death of Jesus in 

1 How can this be harmonized with the statement on p. 61 that Jesus in his earthly 
life originated and exemplified a new type of character, the heavenly ideal, which had 
in it the power to create a new humanity ? 
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exactly that light. The common view of the Jewish-Christians was 
voiced by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews when he says that 
"apart from the shedding of blood there is no remission" (Heb. 9 : 22; 
cf. Lev. 17 : 11). This is the most reasonable explanation (even after 
Professor McGiffert's carefully elaborated theory, Apostolic Age, pp. 
125-9, x 39) °f the fact that the death of Christ figured so largely 
in the Pauline theology, and, for that matter, in the Petrine and 
Johannine theology also. Further, Mr. Somerville says: "Paul's view 
of the death of Christ in relation to atonement and forgiveness rests 
on the position that death in the world is the consequence and penalty 

of sin, a judicial infliction by God In this light it is viewed by 

the moral consciousness of humanity" (pp. 88, 89). He is well aware 
of the fact, however, that this is not the modern scientific view, 
according to which physical death is a feature of the physical universe 
for all living things, human beings included, and a necessary stage in 
their development. And, to provide against disaster in case this view 
should prevail, he adds that even then "the value of the death of 
Christ to faith remains," and " its significance will lie in its being the 
supreme revelation both of human sin and of divine love " (p. 89). 
This would involve, as the writer says, the giving up of the specific 
Pauline interpretation. But the truth of the gospel as taught by Jesus 
would still be intact, and perhaps, in fact, would be rendered more 
effective because freed from theological entanglements. 

To the question how Christ transforms men into the ideal human- 
ity, Paul is understood to reply that Christ's death destroyed sin, that 
his death was " in its very nature a death inflicted on the principle of 
sin that characterises the flesh of ordinary human nature, a slaying 
of it in its very principle of self-will, a bringing to an end its ascend- 
ency over the flesh of man" (p. 100). This, of course, though charac- 
teristically Pauline, is densely theological, and is bound up with the 
previous considerations of Paul's view of Christ's death. But, further, 
"the power of Christ to dwell in his people and to communicate his 
own spiritual life to them was an aspect of his glory that the apostle 
could not make enough of; it was everything to him" (p. 130). So 
we have the familiar Pauline conception of a mystical union of the 
believer with Christ and the identification (or confusion ?) of the Holy 
Spirit with the spirit and person of Christ (pp. 116-27). In Paul's 
view "the real significance of Christ for man's salvation belongs to his 
heavenly and not to his earthly life" (p. 236). Then it is only the 
dead, risen, and immanent Christ who effectively influences men. 
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And what becomes of the historical Jesus, with his matchless teach- 
ing concerning God, man, duty, and the meaning of life ; his illustra- 
tion of this teaching in deeds of goodness and mercy; and the embodi- 
ment of this teaching in his own ideal life ? All this the apostle 
ignores. On one page (p. 244) Mr. Somerville thinks that the earthly 
life of Jesus was the scaffolding by means of which Paul constructed 
his view of the heavenly Christ, a scaffolding which he then removed 
and henceforth counted unnecessary. But on a later page (p. 256) he 
concludes that the apostle's "reserve in regard to the earthly life of 
Jesus, which, as we have seen, is so characteristic of his epistles, pro- 
ceeded, one is almost disposed to think, from a lingering feeling in 
his mind of the incongruity between the two pictures." Yes. Then 
are we to hold to the historical Jesus, or, ignoring him, to accept the 
Pauline Christ ? We have substantial historical evidence of the former; 
what evidence have we for the latter ? Is the idea which springs from 
an individual experience more trustworthy than the testimony of 
historical facts? Many find it difficult to forgive Paul for ignoring 
the historical Jesus, on the ground that in Jesus' teaching by word, by 
deed, and by example we have the gospel, and all essential Christian 
truth. In it is contained the explicit teaching that Jesus will spiritu- 
ally survive his physical death, and will continue to be with his 
disciples. We have a living Christ, our Teacher and Leader, then and 
now. But this does not make the historical Jesus unnecessary. On 
the contrary, it is in Jesus' teaching by word, deed, and example that 
we gain the knowledge and the inspiration to lead the Christ-life. Mr. 
Somerville's words are desperately misleading (or else untrue) when he 
says : " Jesus' own work was primarily not to teach, but to live the Life; 
not to say something, but to be and do something" (p. 10). But let 
it be considered that "living the Life" was teaching — teaching by 
example, the clearest, most effective, and most inspiring method of 
teaching. " To be and do something" is to teach truth by illustration 
and embodiment. But we need also the teaching by word. And who 
will presume to deny that the words of Jesus contained in the gospels are 
the supreme religious possession of the world ? We might do without 
Paul — how could we do without the historical Jesus ? He is our supreme 
teacher of religious truth. His message, clothed in his words and 
embodied in his deeds and his life, is the means made effective by the 
divine power for the realization in men of the human ideal. 

Mr. Somerville attempts to justify Paul's indifference to the historical 
Jesus by saying that Paul would have failed " had he been content to be 
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the expounder of Christ's words, had his preaching been simply the 
recital of the Sermon on the Mount, or the proclamation of such truths 
as the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of men, and the glory 
of service. The question that really interested men was, whether God 
had spoken and made accessible to them a new life, including forgive- 
ness, power over temptation, victory over death " (pp. 249, 250). Now, 
it was the mission of Jesus to show, and the whole purpose of his mes- 
sage to declare, that in him and through him God was speaking to men 
certain fundamental religious truths. It was he who made known to men 
that " a new life was accessible to them, including forgiveness, power over 
temptation, victory over death." Of course men were really interested 
in these things, but Paul was not the first to give this information. 
Jesus was before him with it. And the resurrection of Jesus was not 
first taught by Paul; Jesus himself first taught it, before the event 
itself and after the event. The fact is, Paul did not have a new mes- 
sage ; he simply chose his own way of presenting a message already 
given by Jesus. And one may readily arrive at the conclusion that 
Jesus knew better than Paul how his message ought to be presented to 
men. Paul's presentation was rendered one-sided, and therefore to 
that extent weakened, by his disregard of the historical Jesus. There 
are reasons which cannot here be mentioned why he ignored the 
earthly life of Jesus; but they only explain, they do not justify, the 
omission. It was not because Paul disregarded the Jesus of history 
that he succeeded; rather, it was in spite of this fact. The intense 
devotion of the Christians, always and everywhere, to the teaching and 
earthly life of Jesus, as transmitted in the gospel tradition, was what 
made Paul's success possible. So also it was not the peculiar theology 
of Paul concerning the law, the death of Christ, and the mystical union, 
which created Paul's success. Mr. Somerville himself admits this, for 
he says: " While Paul's views on the free grace. of God and the univer- 
sal destination of the Gospel quickly gained ground and prevailed " 
— points, be it noted, on which he simply reiterated the teaching of 
Jesus — " there is no evidence that his Christology made any deep impres- 
sion at the time, or that it was in favor in those circles from which 
the Gospels in their present form emanated " (pp. 225, 226). Exactly. 
One significant feature of the book remains to be noticed. It is 
the repeated affirmation of the author that Paul's statements about 
Christ are religious and not metaphysical. Thus he says (p. 35) that 
Paul's interpretation of Christ "is a religious interpretation, and takes 
account not of the metaphysical nature of Christ's person, but of his 
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significance for the moral and religious life of man." Similarly p. 213. 
Also, "the language in which the union between Christ and his people 
is described is not to be understood in a metaphysical sense ; .... it 
is the language of religious feeling and experience, and is not to be 
taken as psychological truth" (p. 128). So God and Christ are gener- 
ally discriminated, but are sometimes spoken of as to the religious 
consciousness one (p. 141). And Christ is sometimes identified with 
the Holy Spirit (pp. 119, 120). The term "Fulness of God" by which 
Christ is characterized in the Colossian epistle is not metaphysical, 
but expresses the religious truth that in him there is a full endowment 
of life by the Spirit of God which answers to all the religious needs of 
human nature (p. 158). Christ is the proper object of worship, because 
he stands for men in the place of God, in him men see God manifested 
in a human form, in him God comes to us, appeals to us, works upon 
us (pp. 145, 146). So in his presentation of Paul's teaching upon the 
pre-existence of Christ (p. 193) the author raises the question whether we 
are to " take as literal truth the things that are said of him in that prior 
life, or may we regard this language as simply expressing, in the forms 
of theological thought natural to that age, the profound sense Paul, in 
common with the other writers of the New Testament, entertained of 
the greatness of their Master and his superiority to all others." A long 
discussion follows, in which he seems (pp. 213, 214) to take the second 
view, although he maintains (p. 218) that there is a "difference of 
metaphysical being between Christ and all others." But this meta- 
physical truth is theoretical and secondary, and " our faith in the 
divinity of Christ is based, not so much on isolated passages in the 
apostle's writings that teach his pre-existence and his transcendental 
relations to God and the universe, as on that practical experience of 
the supremacy and all-sufficiency of Christ for the wants of the higher 
life of man, that finds abundant expression in the epistles and that 
forms the burden of the apostolic testimony " ( p. 2 1 9 ). " The divinity 
of Christ in the apostolic writings is a truth on which the soul rests 
from the experience of his divine power, and the satisfying character 
of the revelation of God that is conveyed in his person and character. 
It is defined in terms that are supplied by the experience of the new life 
of which he is the author. It is the soul's confession of the supremacy 
of its Lord in the region of the moral and spiritual life" (p. 220). 

The distinction here drawn between religious valuation and onto- 
logical revelation is a recent discrimination of the greatest value in the 
clarifying of theological thought. Ecclesiastical theology has always 
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regarded Paul's characterization of Christ as ontological revelation. 
The conceptions and definitions of the person of Christ which have 
constituted orthodoxy from the fourth century to the present time 
unquestionably rest upon the assumption that Paul's statements about 
Christ reveal the metaphysical truth as to his person. The question 
now raised is twofold : (i) Did the apostle suppose that he was reveal- 
ing metaphysical facts about Christ ? (2) Was he, in fact, doing so ? 
To the first question Mr. Somerville says no ; to the second he says 
yes. 2 The modern school of criticism would reverse these answers. 
As religious valuation Paul's statements about Jesus can be appreciated 
and accepted, as ontological revelation they might be rejected. Yet it 
is quite possible that the apostle regarded them as the latter. So fine a 
discrimination belongs to the nineteenth century, not to the first. 
Those who create a theology are firm believers in it. Mr. Somerville, 
by adopting the value-judgment interpretation of Paul's language, 
accepts the premises which may conduct one to a radical departure 
from traditional theology. But he himself does not pass on to any 
new conclusions. If he has at times raised the reader's hope of a 
relief from ecclesiastical dogma about Christ, he intends at the end to 
leave him traditionally orthodox. 

But the book is one of unusual value, for the clearness with which 
it presents the problems involved, the candor with which opposing 
views are considered, and the scholarship which make the discussions 
notable. It will be given close attention by those who are students of 
Paulinism, and, indeed, the general reader would find it interesting 
and helpful. 

The typography of the book is excellent. The appendix contains many useful 
notes, and the indexes are sufficient. The author's list of errata might be extended. 
Accents are omitted from many Greek words (pp. 87, 189, 200, 293, 294, 300, 309, and 
elsewhere), or misprinted (pp. 293, 296). A Greek word is misspelled on p. 294. The 
German is sometimes inaccurate, e. g., pp. 212, 309. On p. 99 Bruce's work should 
be entitled The Pauline Conception of Christianity, and on p. 325 Cone's work should 
be entitled The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations. An important comma is 
omitted on p. 296, 1. 5. On p. 300 " Origines " is probably intended for Origenes, 
commonly given as Origen. The English rendering of 2 Cor. 5:16, on p. 265, is 
not good. The interchangeable use of " historic " and " historical " throughout the 
book seems a defect of style. And the profuse use of capital letters is not in accord 

with present taste. 

C. W. VOTAW. 

* This seems to be the case, since the author says that Christ is metaphysically 
different fiom all men (p. 218), and no other source than Paul is cited for this informa- 
tion. 



